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only  tell  the  curb  by  a  gray  streak  and  when  the 
height  and  outline  of  a  person  served  as  the  final 
means  of  visual  identification,  it  still  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  I,  to  whom  eyesight  meant  so  much, 
should  become  blind,  for  I  wasn’t  such  a  bad  student 
and  thought  that  I  might  achieve  something  in  the 
world  some  day,  even  though  my  family  could  not 
provide  the  means.  But  the  truth  was  only  too  ap¬ 
parent  when  I  was  asked  to  leave  the  public  schools 
because  I  required  special  attention  from  the  teacher 
at  the  expense  of  my  classmates. 

To  the  Biblical  query,  “Can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind?  ”  I  must  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  it  was  a 
sightless  street  musician  who  pointed  out  how  my 
education  could  continue,  after  I  had  been  in  despair 
for  more  than  a  year. 

“If  you  go  to  the  34th  Street  School ” — it  was  gen¬ 
erally  called  that  by  the  blind  themselves — “they 
teach  you  piano,  and  how  to  read  raised  print,  and 
how  to  typewrite  and  tune  pianos  and  cane  chairs 
and  everything,  so’s  you  won’t  have  to  play  a  guitar 
in  back-alley  parlors.” 

(Continued  on  Page  42J 


HOW  long  have  you  been  blind?”  I  was  asked 
by  a  patient  who  called  to  see  me  for  the 
first  time. 

“Twenty-five  years,”  I  replied. 

“Twenty-five  years  in  the  dark!  That’s  a  long 
time.  You  are  an  osteopath,  but  you  do  other  kinds 
of  work  besides  giving  osteopathic  treatment.  I  see 
all  this  electrical  equipment  in  your  office  and  I  am 
told  your  special  interest  is  psychotherapy.  I  hear 
you  have  a  wife  and  three  children,  and  have  never 
seen  their  faces.  How  can  a  person  without  sight 
have  the  courage  to  go  through  life  without  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  surroundings,  robbed  of  all  the 
beauty  of  Nature,  and  forever  dependent  upon 
others?”  ( 

There  was  a  time  when  such  a  remark  would  have 
been  construed  as  pity  for  me,  and  though  I  would 
fume  within,  I  would  be  prompt  to  relate  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  some  other  blind  person  to  divert  at¬ 
tention  from  myself.  But  not  so  today.  Only  this 
morning  a  young  man  called  upon  me  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  me  in  an  electrically  lighted  ear  spec¬ 
ulum.  He  delivered  the  usual  sort  of  speech  and 
concluded  with  the  remark  that  half  the  doctors  have 
never  actually  seen  the  tympanic  membrane. 

“And  I  am  one  of  them,”  I  admitted.  “But  tell 
me,  will  I  really  be  able  to  see  the  eardrum  with  this 
instrument?  ” 

“Positively,”  he  snapped. 

“Fine,”  I  replied.  “For  I  don’t  mind  telling  you  I 
am  blind.” 

To  my  new  patient  I  said,  “Some  day  I’ll  try  to 
show  you  that  blind  people  are  never  in  the  dark.  I 
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can  see  everything  in  this  room  as  well  with  my  eyes 
closed  as  I  can  with  them  open ;  I  can  find  my  way  as 
well  in  the  dark  as  I  can  when  it  is  light,  if  my  sur¬ 
roundings  are  familiar;  because  I  cannot  imagine 
total  darkness.  Of  course,  I  can  only  speak  for  those 
who  have  had,  at  some  time  in  their  lives,  some 
degree  of  vision  and  who,  therefore,  can,  when  the 
occasion  demands,  conjure  up  from  their  memory 
storehouse,  recollections  of  events  and  experiences 
which  are  never  lost  to  them,  due  to  the  necessity  of 
recalling  them  so  frequently.” 

It  is  in  the  hope  that  there  are  others  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  means  the  blind  employ  to  adjust 
themselves  to  reality  that  I  record  a  few  of  my  own 
experiences.  I  was  eight  when  I  lost  the  sight  of  my 
left  eye,  and  twelve  when 
I  realized  that  my  right 
must  go.  I  refused  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  must  be  so 
as  long  as  I  could  still  count 
the  spots  on  playing  cards, 
and  even  when  I  could  no 
longer  distinguish  hearts 
from  diamonds  and  clubs 
from  spades.  When  I  could 
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Penelope’s  Paint  Box 

PERHAPS  this  is  not  a  very  interesting  picture,  but  it  shows 
Penelope’s  papa  waiting  in  the  wrong  station  for  mamma’s 
mother,  who  came  by  the  Erie  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
some  two  hours  since.  He  is  talking  to  the  man  who  knows  infor¬ 
mation,  and  the  man  is  saying  that  he  does  not  know  any  more  now 
than  he  did  on  the  twelve  other  occasions  when  asked  by  papa  if  he 
had  seen  a  woman  who  resembled  Queen  Mary,  only  less  pleasant 
to  look  at  and  more  robust.  If  mamma’s  mother  arrived  on  the 
4:18,  as  papa  told  the  man  she  said  she  would  in  a  letter,  she  must 
have  come  from  Laporte  by  way  of  Greenland,  so  the  man  says, 
because  that  train  came  from  Montreal. 

The  porter,  engaged  to  carry  her  baggage,  just  overheard  papa  say 
that  his  mother-in-law  would  not  know  a  railway  train  from  a  gar¬ 
bage  scow  unless  it  blew  steam  and  whistled,  and  that  the  next  time 
she  traveled  he  would  see  that  she  was  crated  and  sent  by  freight. 

Grandma  is  now  in  her  daughter’s  home,  where  she  went  in  a 
taxi,  and  has  been  there  long  enough  to  notice  dust  on  the  living- 
room  mantel  and  explain  to  Susanne  that  she  ought  to  wear  woolen 
stockings  and  not  have  her  nails  look  as  if  she  had  just  committed 
a  murder  and  had  neglected  to  wash  up. 

When  papa  learns  of  grandma’s  arrival,  his  attention  will  be 
diverted  to  her  lost  baggage,  which  is  being  taken  to  New  Rochelle 
instead  of  Flushing,  and  then  to  finding  her  hand  bag  and  umbrella, 
which  she  left  in  the  cab.  — Harry  Grant  Dart. 


Change  o’  Heart 
To’rds  Women 

TTTHIN  I  was  young 
XX  an ’  slinder, 

Me  heart  was  soft  an’ 
tinder ; 

But  now  I'm  ould  an’ 
fleshy— 

An’,  faix,  ’tis fairly  mushy ! 

—  Tom  Daly. 


Exactly  What  He  Did 

THE  late  Senator  Lodge  had  a  favorite  after- 
dinner  story.  It  concerned  a  certain  gentleman 
of  color  who  resided  in  a  small  town  below  the  Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line.  The  darky,  though  never  caught 
red-handed  in  the  act  of  pilfering  neighborhooc 
chicken  coops,  was,  nevertheless,  suspected  of  being 
the  reason  why  a  quantity  of  choice,  fat  hens  had 
been  consistently  missing  from  their  home  roosts 
One  night  in  the  dark  of  the  moon,  Rastus,  as  the 
senator  called  his  hero,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  circumstantial  evi¬ 
dence.  Farmer  Gray  had  seen 
Rastus  tiptoeing  across  his 
barnyard  with  something 
making  a  suspicious  bulge 
under  his  ragged  jacket.  The 
judge  heard  everything  the 
constable  had  to  say  and  then 
looked  gravely  down  at  the 
prisoner  before  the  bar: 

“What  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?  Did  you  steal  one 
of  Farmer  Gray’s  hens  last 
night?” 

Rastus  shifted  uneasily 
from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

“No,  judge,  Yo’  Honor.  I 
declares  to  goodness  I  never 
stole  no  chicken  from  nobody 
at  all  las’  night.” 

“Where  were  you  last 
night?”  His  Honor  inquired 
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**Good  Morning, Madam. 
Do  You  Realize  Your 
Face  is  a  Network  of 
Pores  Filled  With 
Grime  ?  ** 


Gilty  as  Charged 

OH,  BANKER,  oh,  Banker, 

I  wish  you’d  been  franker 
Regarding  these  bonds  that  you  sold  me; 
They  may  be  gilt-edged, 

As  you  often  alleged, 

But  they  haven’t  behaved  as  you  told  me. 

Oh,  Banker,  oh,  Banker! 

I  state,  without  rancor, 

That  though  their  gilt  edges  keep 
shining, 

These  bonds  do  not  seem 
To  show  any  gleam 

Or  sign  of  a  silvery  lining! 

Oh,  Banker,  oh,  Banker! 

I  never  did  hanker 

For  bonds  as  mere  pieces  of  vellum; 
Their  printing  is  swell, 

But  wereinthe’l, 

Oh,  wereinthe’l  can  I  sell  ’em? 

— Berton  Braley. 


Graduated  ! 


/’  VE  been  given  my  diploma, 

And  they  say  the  world’s  my  oyster 
As  I  quit  the  happy  coma 
Of  a  classic  college  cloister. 

But  beneath  my  tough  and  deep  skin, 
There’s  a  question  I  am  fearing : 

Now  that  I  have  got  a  sheepskin, 

Ami  due  to  get  a  shearing? 

—  W.  B.  France. 


Puzzle  Picture  — What  Has  the  Young  Man  Said  to  the  Girl’s  Father? 


DRAWN  BY  DONALD  MCKEE 


Book  Review 

HIS  book  I  hail  with  awed  delight. 

The  biggest  words  of  praise  I  hand  it. 

It  must  be  something  erudite — 

I  wholly  fail  to  understand  it! 

— Margaret  Mackprang. 


Profundity 

W ONDER  why  all  of  our  national  punditti 
Believe  it’s  a  proof  of  the  deepest  profundity 
To  look  like  a  seer  seeing  mystical  scenes, 

And  murmur :  “We  live  in  an  age  of  machines.” 

— Joseph  Anthony. 
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to  being  a  doctor  yet;  lie  tried  to  act 
like  the  old  doctor,  but  it  made  him 
nervous  to  feel  so  many  women  watch¬ 
ing  him.  He  gripped  the  medicine  case 
and  was  awkward  about  lifting  his  hat. 

Someone  asked  him,  “How  is  he, 
doctor?” 

“He’s  improving,”  he  said.  “He’s 
conscious  and  taking  nourishment.” 

“Oh,  doctor,”  Mrs.  Miller  pounced 
at  him,  “can  he  talk  yet?  Has  he  said 
anything?” 

“We  are  keeping  him  absolutely 
quiet,”  he  said  sternly.  “And  he  can’t 
speak.  His  jaw’s  broken.”  He  went, 
stiff-backed,  up  the  steps  and  into  Miss 
Sarah’s  room. 

She  was  better;  he  said  so  when  he 
came  out.  He  had  a  gaunt,  rawboned, 
country  face,  but  when  he  smiled  it 
lighted  up  surprisingly. 

After  he  had  left  the  house,  my 
mother  and  Mrs.  Rogers  walked  slowly 
homeward  and  I  ran  with  a  skip  to  join 
them. 

“  How  old  is  he?  ”  my  mother  asked. 


i  weniy-mne  last  r  eoruary,"  Mrs. 
Rogers  said.  “Going  on  thirty.” 

“That’s  a  good  three  years,”  my 
mother  mused. 

“So  you  noticed  it  too?  I  couldn’t 
tell  whether  she  did  or  not.” 

“No,  she  didn’t.  Seemed  like  she 
had  too  much  else  on  her  mind.  Well, 
it  is  too  much  to  hope  for,  with  all 
the  girls  setting  their  caps  the  way 
they - ” 

I  was  making  nothing  at  all  of  this, 
but  suddenly  my  mother  saw  my  eager 
attention  and  she  thought  instantly  of 
the  empty  wood  box.- 

So  I  was  completely  surprised  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon  when  Miss  Sarah 
and  the  young  doctor  first  drove  past 
our  house.  Miss  Sarah  was  wearing 
her  cashmere  and  her  old  best  hat.  She 
never  even  made  quilt  scraps  of  the 
foulard.  She  sat  stiffly,  as  though  she 
knew  how  everyone  would  be  talking. 
The  young  doctor  seemed  to  know  it 
too.  He  stared  straight  ahead,  driving 
the  gentle  livery-stable  team  as  though 
it  required  all  his  attention.  The  buggy 


went  past  tne  scnooinouse  ana  out  on 
the  Mill  Creek  road,  where  all  the 
apple  orchards  were  now  in  blossom. 

“That  young  fellow’s  got  nerve,” 
my  father  remarked.  “The  way  you 
women  talk  in  this  town,  I’d  as  soon 
face  a  den  of  lions  as  start  beauing 
Miss  Sarah  around.” 

“She’s  the  salt  of  the  earth,”  my 
mother  said  indignantly.  “And  he 
seems  to  have  the  sense  to  realize  it. 
I  only  hope  she’ll  have  enough  sense 
never  to  tell  him - ” 

“Never  to  tell  him  what?”  My 
father  looked  at  her  curiously. 

“But  she  won’t  have.  She’s  too 
honest,”  my  mother  said,  as  if  to  her¬ 
self.  “Anyway,”  she  told  my  father, 
“I’m  glad  of  one  thing:  Jay  Willard’s 
got  his  come-uppance.  He  can  say 
anything  he  wants  to,  he’ll  never  con¬ 
vince  me  that  Miss  Sarah  didn’t  jilt 
him.  And  serve  him  right  too.” 

“Well,  that’s  the  truth,”  my  father 
agreed. 

The  odd  thing  was  that  Jay  didn’t 
say  much.  Miss  Sarah  taught  school 


again  The  r i ex t  winter;  she  dicin' i  0e- 
come  young  Mrs.  Doctor  Wright  until 
the  following  spring.  But  she  and  the 
young  doctor  were  keeping  steady 
company  while  Jay  was  still  under  the 
old  doctor’s  care.  My  father  saw  him 
the  first  time  he  came  down  town,  pale, 
and  walking  cautiously,  as  though  he 
were  still  thinking  of  his  neck.  When 
he  came  into  the  barber  shop,  Bob 
Insull  asked  how  it  felt  to  be  jilted. 

“That’s  all  right,”  Jay  said,  grin¬ 
ning.  “No  woman  living  can  outsmart 
me,  and  don’t  you  think  she  did  it!” 

“Well,  looks  like  doc’s  beat  your 
time,  anyhow,”  Bob  Insull  said.  “Anc 
what  about  that  bet?  You  owe  me 
twenty-five.” 

“Not  on  your  life  I  don’t!”  Jay 
said. 

“That  why  your  team  got  away 
from  you?”  my  father  asked,  and  the 
barber  chimed  in,  “Takes  a  pretty 
good  driver  to  drive  with  one  hand,  I 
guess.” 

“Oh,  go  to  hell!”  Jay  said,  and 
walked  out  of  the  barber  shop. 


So  on  a  rainy  Thursday  evening  in 
September,  1908,  this  blind  mendicant 
musician  and  a  sighted  friend  of  his 
took  me  to  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which,  for 
more  than  ninety  years,  stood  on  the 
west  side  of  Ninth  Avenue  between 
33d  and  34th  streets. 

I  was  accepted  as  suitable  material 
for  training  at  the  school,  and  a  few 
days  later  I  began  my  regular  work. 

Up  to  the  time  when  I  was  to  mingle 
with  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  other 
blind  boys,  ranging  from  the  ages  of 
six  to  twenty  one  or  two,  I  had  never 
known  any  other  blind  person  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  the  one  who 
originally  directed  me.  I  thought  they 
would  have  to  walk  about  narrow  corri¬ 
dors  in  chains,  led  by  someone  with 
sight.  I  knew  that  about  my  own  home 
I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  every  de¬ 
tail,  but  I  believed  this  was  because 
my  memory  held  images  of  the  place. 
I  was  aware  of  my  growing  interest  in 
electrical  appliances  and  I  could  take 
bells  apart  and  repair  them;  but  I 
thought  I  wras  just  unusually  clever 
and  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to 
experiment  with  such  delicate  and, 
what  seemed  to  me  then,  very  expen¬ 
sive  toys. 

First  Days  at  the  Blind  School 

But  in  the  school  for  the  blind  I  was 
soon  taken  off  my  high  horse.  The  first 
thing  that  was  done  was  to  place  me  in 
the  care  of  another  pupil — blind,  of 
course — who  had  no  mercy  on  me,  at 
least  for  the  first  few  days,  although 
afterward  we  were  to  become  the  best 
of  friends  until  his  death.  His  name 
was  that  of  a  famous  blind  man, 
Milton.  I  was  given  a  number  for  iden¬ 
tification;  it  was  to  appear  on  my 
clothes,  on  my  books  and  on  my  work. 

The  labyrinths  of  halls  and  rooms 
soon  became  familiar.  I  was  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Milton  for  getting  about. 
In  the  brief  space  of  five  days  I  had 
learned  that  I  was  no  longer  the  sole 
object  of  attention  in  a  peaceful  home, 
that  life  was  to  be  made  up  of  a  lot  of 
hard  knocks,  and  that  I  was  to  settle 
down  to  serious  business  as  sighted 
children  have  to  do. 

And  speaking  of  hard  knocks,  I 
ought  to  mention  that  it  was  one  of 
these  knocks  which  won  for  me  the 
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nickname  of  “Bugle.”  During  the  first 
week  I  collided  with  a  wall  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doubling  the  size  of  my  nose. 
The  blind,  being  quick  to  detect  alter¬ 
ations  in  familiar  sounds — such  as  a 
comrade’s  voice — and  rapidly  deter¬ 
mining  the  cause  of  the  alteration, 
dubbed  me  “Bugle,”  which  I  really 
liked  better  than  plain  “Thirty- three.” 
I  soon  discovered,  too,  that  whereas  I 
had  always  employed  the  word  “feel” 
when  I  gained  information  through 
my  finger  tips,  all  these  boys  never  said 
anything  but  “see.”  I  was  to  learn 
later  why  this  was  more  correct. 

Before  entering  my  new  home,  I  tried 
to  belong  to  the  seeing  by  hiding  my 
blindness,  and  some  of  this  practice 
remained  to  a  certain  extent  after  I 
found  my  new  comrades.  But  they 
didn’t  stand  for  bluffing.  They  were  in 
a  world  of  their  own  and  anyone  who 
tried  any  high-hat  stuff  became  as  un¬ 
popular  as  a  grand  duke  in  Russia.  I  was 
either  to  admit  that  I  was  a  “blink” — 
which  is  the  way  the  pupils  of  a  school 
for  the  blind  refer  to  the  blind — or  I 
was  to  remain  outside  the  inner  circle; 
so  I  accepted  the  designation  with  a 
vengeance. 

All  these  experiences  were  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  attempts  at  adjustment 
to  the  realization  that  I  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  go  through  life  without 
sight.  They  might  have  been  the  most 
important  in  my  life  if  I  were  to  have 
spent  the  rest  of  my  days  among  the 
blind,  alone.  They  served  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  as  long  as  I  “went  to  the  jug,” 
but  their  benefits  were  all  to  be  undone 
later,  when  I  found  it  necessary  to  take 
my  place  among  the  seeing. 

When  I  first  heard  that  the  blind 
were  taught  to  read,  I  thought  they 
used  books  in  which  ordinary  letters 
were  raised,  but  I  found  out  that  this 
method  of  printing  had  been  tried  and 
abandoned.  The  dot  system  called 
Braille  is  better  because  dots  are  more 
readily  felt  than  lines.  Learning  Braille 
was  not  easy,  because  I  tried  to  convert 
into  ink-print  letters  the  characters  I 
was  obliged  to  feel  instead  of  convert¬ 
ing  them  into  new  mental  images.  A 
blind  person  who  reads  well  sees  what 
he  touches,  and  herein  lies  the  difficulty 
psychologists  must  recognize  when  con¬ 
ducting  experiments  on  sighted  people 
to  determine  how  the  blind  think.  The 
blindfolded  person  is  always  aware  of 


the  fact  that  any  time  he  wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  light  he  can  do  so.  He 
possesses  none  of  the  resignation  which 
a  blind  person  must  have  to  enable  him 
to  convert  into  mental  pictures  all  sorts 
of  stimuli,  no  matter  through  which 
sensory  organ  they  are  perceived  and 
no  matter  what  emotions  are  aroused. 
In  this  way  the  blind  are  so  different 
from  the  experimental  subjects  among 
the  seeing  that  it  is  no  wonder  our 
processes  of  adaptation  have  been  so 
little  understood.  While  we  visualize 
what  we  read,  we  do  not  see  entire 
words  and  phrases,  as  do  the  seeing.  We 
can  see  only  that  which  is  beneath  our 
fingers,  and  I  generally  only  feel  the 
beginnings  of  words  and  judge  the  rest, 
because  feeling  every  letter  is  too 
arduous. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  to  the 
blind  mental  images  are  never  quite 
the  same  as  they  are  when  created 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  A  person 
who  has  grown  blind  gradually  does 
not  call  upon  his  earliest  memories 
when  visualizing  things.  He  recalls  ob¬ 
jects  as  he  saw  them  last.  Thus  it  will 
be  understood  that  these  images  are  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  mind  seeks  to 
improve  them  rapidly;  consequently, 
they  frequently  have  multiple  outlines 
like  overlapping  images  with  which 
most  people  are  familiar. 

The  Colors  in  Music 

In  my  own  case,  I  imagine  every¬ 
thing  as  though  seen  with  my  right  eye 
alone.  Two  reasons  may  be  given  for 
this  phenomenon.  One  is  that  from  the 
time  I  was  eight  years  old  until  I  was 
twelve,  I  saw  with  only  my  right  eye. 
The  other  is  that  at  present  I  am  aware 
of  black  and  white  as  well  as  colored 
spots  floating  about,  and  these  seem  to 
be  only  in  my  right  eye,  thus  creating 
the  feeling  that  I  can  still  see  with  this 
eye.  When  I  think  of  any  object  or 
event  which  is  not  in  my  immediate 
surroundings,  it  appears  as  a  miniature 
having  three  instead  of  two  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  lacking  in  much  detail.  The 
size  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
anything  which  is  seen  from  a  distance 
would  naturally  appear  small.  I  think 
of  the  Empire  State  Building  from 
where  I  happen  to  be,  and  not  from  its 
base.  In  this  way  much  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  which  the  absence  of  detail 


would  create  is  relieved  and,  of  course, 
this  is  an  unconscious  process.  When  I 
think  of  detail  I  am  forced  to  examine 
a  close-up,  and  then  the  trouble  starts. 
Uncertainty  crops  up,  outlines  become 
distorted,  surfaces  become  spotted,  col¬ 
ors  fade  and  all  my  peace  of  mind 
disappears.  My  description  does  not 
always  fit  my  picture.  My  words  are 
merely  those  of  others  who  have  sought 
to  supply  me  with  facts. 

At  first,  music  did  not  come  so  easily 
to  me  as  I  thought  it  would.  I  had  al¬ 
ways  had  a  good  ear  and  could  carry 
a  tune.  I  could  play  a  harmonica  as 
though  that  were  an  accomplishment, 
but  the  piano  was  a  real  instrument 
and  presented  new  problems  which  a 
sighted  pupil  would  not  have  been 
obliged  to  meet.  He  could  find  the  keys 
by  looking,  but  if  I  were  to  feel  for 
every  one  of  them  I  could  never  get 
along.  One  day  I  discovered  that  each 
note  seemed  to  have  its  own  peculiar 
color.  I  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  although  I  have  discovered  since 
that  many  other  persons,  both  blind 
and  sighted,  experience  this  phenome¬ 
non.  It  was  as  though  each  note  had 
been  painted  for  my  special  benefit  so 
that  I  could  find  it  more  readily.  Just 
what  determines  the  colors  I  have 
never  been  able  to  discover,  nor  have  I 
ever  found  anyone  whose  color  scheme 
was  exactly  like  my  own.  But  there  is 
a  great  comfort  in  the  feeling  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  listening  to  music  when 
varying  hues  make  their  appearances. 
Once  or  twice,  when  asked  in  what  key 
a  piece  was  written,  I  unconsciously 
replied  “red,”  or  whatever  color  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  see,  which  is  always  the  same 
for  each  note  or  key. 

Although  I  had  completed  only  the 
fourth  grade  in  the  public  schools,  by 
the  end  of  the  first  year  in  the  school  for 
the  blind  I  had  finished  most  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  requirements  of  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Arithmetic  problems  were  done  by 
setting  up  aluminum  type  in  a  board 
constructed  to  receive  them  in  rows. 
T  stood  for  the  numeral  1,  and  when 
rotated  counter  clockwise,  meant  2,  3 
and  4.  V  represented  5,  and  when 
treated  like  the  T,  stood  for  6,  7  and  8. 
L  was  9  and  blank,  0. 

Much  stress  has  always  been  laid 
upon  mental  arithmetic,  at  which  I 
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THE  PROPOSITION 

|  Because  your  car  will  not  operate  without  oil  and  grease, 
*-  you  face  a  choice  of  brands. 

2  Brands  differ  greatly  in  quality;  we  urge  that  you  use  Quaker 
State,  but  we  do  not  attempt  to  prove  its  superiority  by 
claims  alone.  Instead  we  say : 

3  If  you  will  use  only  Quaker  State  lubricants  in  your  car, 
adopt  the  Quaker  State  Plan  of  Lubrication  and  equip  your 
car  with  “Roll-o-Miles”  at  $3.50,  we  will  supply  you  with  a 
One  Year  Guarantee  insured  in  The  Travelers  Indemnity 
Company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  agrees  to  pay  the 
customary  cost  of  repairing  or  replacing  any  burned  out 
and  inoperative  bearings  resulting  from  faulty  or  insuf¬ 
ficient  lubrication. 


THE  EUBRICANTS 

1  Perfected  motor  oils  and  greases  to  meet  full  re- 
*  quirements  of  all  seasons  for  each  part  of  every 
make  of  car. 

2  Motor  oil  made  from  100%  Pennsylvania  crude 
oil:  so  pure  it  does  not  require  acid  treatment 
which  lessens  an  oil’s  oiliness. 

3  By  costly,  extra  refining  processes,  Quaker  State 
removed  the  quart  of  thin,  useless  oil  of  little  or 
no  lubricating  value — which  remains  in  every 
gallon  of  ordinary  motor  oil — and  replaces  this 
waste  with  a  quart  of  rich,  full-bodied  lubricant. 
Four  full  quarts  of  genuine,  heat-resisting 
lubrication  in  every  gallon. 


QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CO.,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Dept.  A -i 

□  Please  send  your  free  booklet,  “The  Story  of  Insured  Lubrication.’ 

□  As  per  your  offer,  I  enclose  $3.50.  (Duty  and  taxes  extra  in  Canada. 
Send  me  “Roll-o-Miles”  and  your  FREE  Insured  Guarantee  prepaid. 

Name . Date . 

Address . 

City . State . 

Make  of  Car . Year  of  Model . 

Factory  or  Serial  No. . 

Brand  of  oil  I  am  now  using . 


Good  news!  No  more  expense  for  burned  out 
bearings,  for  at  last  an  oil  refiner — maker  of 
the  world’s  finest  oils  and  greases— offers  In¬ 
sured  Lubrication! 

New?  Yes.  But  it  had  to  come,  because  mil¬ 
lions  of  motorists,  confused  as  to  the  competi¬ 
tive  claims  of  many  brands,  now  demand  proof 
of  superiority.  Car  owners  last  year  grudgingly 
paid  out  millions  of  dollars  for  repairing  and 
replacing  burned  out  bearings,  as  a  penalty 
for  their  failure  to  choose  the  best. 

But  now  Insured  Lubrication — Quaker  State’s 
confidence-building  new  offer  to  motorists — 
makes  oil  choice  easy,  for  surely  oils  and  greases 
good  enough  to  insure  are  best  for  your  car! 


Change  to  Quaker  State.  Adopt  the  Quaker 
State  Plan  of  Lubrication.  Equip  your  car  with 
the  unique  "Roll-o-Miles”  lubrication  diagram 
and  recording  device,  at  the  nominal  cost  of 
$3.50— and  your  worries  about  lubrication 
cease.  For  Quaker  State  will  then  present  you 
with  its  FREE  Insured  Guarantee — insured 
in  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Study  the  Quaker  Statement.  Does  the  maker 
of  the  oil  and  grease  you  now  use  go  that  far  to 
prove  worthy  of  your  choice?  If  not,  start 
today  to  use  the  "oil  with  the  extra  quart  of 
lubrication  in  every  gallon”— insist  on  Quaker 
State  Insured  Lubrication ! 


QUAKER  STATE 

MOTOR  OILS  AND  SUPERFINE  GREASES 

AN  EXTRA  QUART  OF  INSURED  LUBRICATION  IN  EVERY  GALLON 


You  can’t  repair  a  clutch  bearing  on  the 
highway,  can  you?  Come  on  out  an£  let 
us  tell  you  how  you  can  avoid  this  annoy¬ 
ance  and  expense  in  the  future.  If  it  is 


any  consolation ,  we  can  tell  you  tha 
over  three  million  motorists  had  th 
same  clutch  bearing  trouble  last  year 
Crawl  out  and  listen  to  some  good  news 
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never  displayed  any  skill.  I  just 
couldn’t  make  up  my  mind  to  learn  all 
the  tables  up  to  twenty-live  through  to 
twelve.  This  was  sheer  memory  work 
and,  to  me,  it  seemed  valueless.  Dem¬ 
onstrations  of  memory  were  frequently 
given  before  visitors.  This  was  easy, 
because  when  everybody  recited  to¬ 
gether,  it  was  certain  that  one  or  two 
would  know  how  much  seventeen  times 
eight  would  be,  and  those  who  knew  al¬ 
ways  shouted  the  loudest  and  the  rest 
echoed  along.  Occasionally  someone, 
out  of  sheer  deviltry,  would  say  the 
wrong  thing  and  trouble  would  start. 
One  side  would  insist  upon  continuing 
the  problem  from  the  correct  product, 
while  another  would  want  to  continue 
though  wrong. 

It  is  often  thought  that  the  blind 
have  remarkable  memories  because 
they  seem  to  recognize  people  by  the 
sound  of  their  voices.  So  can  those  who 
see,  but  this  is  never  thought  of.  “Can 
you  tell  what  a  person  looks  like  from 
his  voice?”  I  am  often  asked.  Of 
course,  but  I  am  not  always  correct.  In 
fact,  I  am  rarely  right.  A  voice  is  part 
of  a  person  and  cannot  be  imagined 
separate  from  him.  Voices — in  fact, 
sounds  of  any  kind — always  cause  me 
to  form  mental  images,  and  it  might  be 
readily  said  that  I  do  not  remember 
anyone  by  the  sound  of  his  voice  so 
much  as  by  what  I  think  he  looks  like. 
Even  if  I  form  an  incorrect  picture  of  a 
person,  it  is  the  one  which  usually  re¬ 
mains  with  me,  and  all  attempts  at  al¬ 
teration  seem  unsuccessful.  If  I  first 
believed  him  to  have  a  beard,  I  never 
think  of  him  without  it,  even  though 
he  may  have  had  it  removed.  When  I 
could  see,  women  wore  long  skirts. 
When  I  think  of  them  today,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  picture  the  styles  now  worn. 

But  it  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that  the  blind  do  have  to  rely  upon 
their  memories  more  than  do  the  see¬ 
ing.  The  most  remarkable  blind  man  I 
have  ever  known  is  Chester  Swezey, 
one  of  my  former  school  chums.  He 
has  a  fleet  of  more  than  thirty  trucks, 
which  travel  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Long  Island  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
he  employs  seventy-five  men.  One  of 
his  customers  calls  him  on  the  telephone 
and  asks  to  have  a  dozen  barrels  of 
ducks  shipped  to  the  New  York  mar¬ 
kets.  Chester  then  calls  the  number  of 
another  customer,  asks  whether  his 
driver  has  been  there,  and  if  he  has  not, 
he  leaves  a  message  which  will  enable 
the  driver  to  get  in  touch  with  the  first- 
mentioned  customer.  If  he  has  already 
left,  Chester  does  some  more  telephon¬ 
ing  until  he  is  satisfied  that  his  job  has 
been  done. 

A  Field  for  Psychologists 

“  How  do  you  remember  where  your 
trucks  are  at  all  times?”  I  asked  him. 

“I  don’t,”  Chester  told  me.  “I 
merely  form  a  mental  picture  of  the 
routes  they  travel,  and  knowing  at 
what  time  they  left  here  and  how  much 
they  are  to  load  up  at  each  stop,  I  can 
figure  how  long  it  will  take  them  to 
travel  from  point  to  point,  and  that 
gives  me  some  idea  about  where  I  can 
reach  the  one  I  want.  There’s  nothing 
remarkable  about  that.  It’s  insignifi¬ 
cant  compared  to  what  you  must  re¬ 
member  if  that  library  of  yours  has 
been  of  any  benefit  to  you.” 

In  my  time,  manual  training  con¬ 
sisted  of  chair  caning  and  mattress 
making.  Piano  tuning  and  repairing 
were  taught,  too,  but  this  is  more  of  an 
art  than  a  trade.  I  call  it  an  art  because 
it  requires  the  most  that  a  blind  person 
possesses  to  handle  the  delicate  parts 


of  a  piano,  plain  or  player;  and  some  of 
the  work  of  others  which  I  have  ex¬ 
amined  deserves  all  my  admiration.  As 
a  tuner,  1  confess  I  was  a  failure,  but  in 
the  mechanical  field  I  was  not  so  bad. 
Had  I  been  more  skillful,  however,  in  this 
work,  I  might  have  decided  to  earn  my 
living  at  it — which  I  am  glad  I  did  not. 

Manual  training,  of  course,  is  taught 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  blind 
more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  hands, 
but  this  is  often  a  waste  of  time.  Some 
never  develop  skillful  hands.  Some 
never  even  succeed  in  dressing  them¬ 
selves  properly,  in  shaving  themselves, 
or  in  doing  the  many  things  which 
seem  to  require  sight  and  which  I  can 
do  with  such  ease.  These  individuals 
should  not  be  obliged  to  waste  their 
time  in  ways  which  frequently  dis¬ 
courage  them  and  increase  their  infe¬ 
riority  because  they  cannot  do  what  is 
generally  expected  of  those  who  cannot 
see.  Each  blind  person  should  be 
studied  by  a  good  psychologist,  who 
would  be  capable  of  discovering  the 
proper  line  of  training  for  him.  This 
means  that  the  pupil  himself  should  be 
consulted  about  his  tastes  instead  of 
being  forced  to  submit  to  training  like 
an  animal  for  a  circus. 

The  Blind  Boy  at  De  Witt  Clinton 

I  spent  six  years  at  the  school  for  the 
blind,  during  the  last  three  of  which  I 
was  privileged  to  study  the  pipe  organ 
along  with  courses  in  music  theory. 
During  this  period  I  managed  to  get 
myself  a  substitution  position  for  the 
summer  in  a  mid-town  Presbyterian 
church,  and  might  have  been  an  or¬ 
ganist  eventually,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  fact  that  I  had  difficulty  in  getting 
music  embossed.  Furthermore,  events 
in  my  life  outside  of  the  school  had 
some  influence  upon  the  course  I  was 
to  follow. 

Milton  and  I,  when  we  were  about 
sixteen  years  old,  joined  a  club  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association. 
Most  of  the  members  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion  were  engaged  in  intellectual  pur¬ 
suits,  and  we  would  have  felt  out  of 
place  had  we  not  tried  to  keep  up  with 
them.  Our  advisers  outside  of  the  Y 
wanted  us  to  take  up  a  trade  or  some 
form  of  salesmanship,  but  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  encouragement  of  such  per¬ 
sons  as  Jack  Nadel  and  Samuel  II. 
Hofstadter,  who  belonged  to  our  club, 
helped  us  to  form  our  own  opinions. 

Milton,  toward  the  end  of  our  school 
days,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
eye  specialist  whose  skill  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  restoring  his  sight  that  my 
friend  could  hardly  consider  himself 
blind  any  more  after  having  been  so  for 
nearly  fifteen  years.  But  just  as  it  is 
hard  for  a  person,  on  becoming  blind, 
to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  condition, 
so  it  was  hard  for  Milton  to  accept  his 
new  independence  with  the  grace  which 
befits  such  a  change.  His  health  suf¬ 
fered  and,  after  experiencing  almost 
perfect  vision  for  about  two  years, 
tuberculosis  claimed  his  life.  My  be¬ 
reavement  seemed  boundless. 

In  1914,  when  I  realized  that  “the 
jug”  held  no  more  for  me,  I  entered 
De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  in  order 
that  I  might  get  the  elementary 
science  courses  which  were  required 
before  obtaining  a  medical  student’s 
qualifying  certificate.  I  considered 
studying  medicine,  because  I  had  heard 
of  the  famous  Babcock,  of  Chicago,  and 
one  or  two  others  who  were  specialists, 
and  thought  that  I  might  find  some 
field  in  medicine  to  which  I  might 
adapt  myself.  I  was  dissuaded,  how¬ 
ever,  by  the  arguments  of  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work  for  the  blind,  who 


urged  me  to  enter  a  college  of  osteop¬ 
athy.  I  was  told  that  I  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  this  work  because  it  required 
a  good  sense  of  touch  and  good  man¬ 
ual  skill.  Here,  again,  were  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  sighted  persons  influencing  my 
judgment. 

At  De  Witt  Clinton  I  faced  problems 
I  had  not  been  anticipating.  Among 
the  five  thousand  pupils  there,  I  was 
the  only  one  who  could  not  see,  and  I 
did  not  want  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  others.  My  teachers  soon 
found  this  out,  and  my  desire  to  learn 
all  there  was  to  know  about  physics, 
chemistry  and  biology  led  them  to 
place  at  my  disposal  all  the  available 
resources  of  the  school,  and  my  labora¬ 
tory  work  was  carried  on  with  the  best 
students  in  my  classes,  who  were  urged 
to  keep  nothing  from  me.  What  I  could 
not  see  about  an  experiment  was  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  in  sueh  detail  that  I  felt 
no  amount  of  eyesight  could  have 
added  to  my  knowledge.  I  was  familiar 
with  every  piece  of  apparatus  and  did 
as  much  of  the  work  as  was  humanly 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  I 
was  graduated  from  this  school  in  1915, 
having  been  given  credit  for  all  the  pre¬ 
vious  work  I  had  done. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  I  entered 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopa¬ 
thy,  and  there  new  difficulties  con¬ 
fronted  me.  In  New  York  I  could  seek 
refuge  with  my  friends  any  time  I  was 
in  trouble,  but  now  that  I  was  to 
mingle  with  all  sorts  of  people  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  their 
regional  peculiarities  stamped  upon 
their  natures  and  ideas,  I  found  myself 
peculiarly  out  of  place.  Moreover,  in 
all  my  other  schoolwork  my  teachers 
were  suprerhe.  Their  authority  was 
never  questioned.  They  laid  down  the 
law,  and  there  was  practically  no  court 
of  appeal.  In  my  new  situation  things 
were  different.  The  college  had  rules, 
of  course,  but,  generally  speaking,  my 
sense  of  freedom  made  me  dizzy.  I  felt 
like  a  blind  animal  floundering  about. 
I  had  no  friends  upon  whom  I  could 
call.  1  might  have  been  welcome  at 
some  club  for  the  blind,  but  I  wanted  to 
take  my  place  among  the  seeing,  and 
found  that  job  difficult.  I  began  to 
realize  more  than  ever  that  this  world 
was  not  made  up  of  people  whose  ideas 
were  like  those  of  my  blind  friends.  In 
“the  jug”  I  was  brighter  than  most  of  the 
other  pupils,  but  in  college  we  all  pos¬ 
sessed  about  the  same  amount  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  position  I  had  won  for 
myself  previously  was  wiped  out  very 
shortly  by  my  apparent  unimportance. 
My  ability  to  entertain  with  my  music 
did  not  interest  my  new  classmates  be¬ 
cause  there  were  many  others  who 
could  play  and  their  musical  tastes 
were  much  more  inviting  to  the  dance 
lovers  who  shared  my  courses. 

Alone  at  College 

I  could  not  take  walks,  as  I  had  done 
in  New  York,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
travel  from  my  rooming  house  to  a 
near-by  restaurant  for  my  meals.  If 
there  was  one  thing  I  hated  more  than 
anything  else  in  those  days,  it  was  eat¬ 
ing  in  public,  and  especially  without 
the  company  of  some  friend  who  at 
least  tried  to  do  everything  for  me 
which  would  hide  my  blindness.  When 
no  stranger  sat  at  a  table  with  me  and 
I  could  be  sure  that  I  was  not  being 
watched,  I  felt  sufficiently  comfortable 
to  handle  my  food  with  ease  and  with¬ 
out  losing  any  of  it,  but  if  I  were  to  get 
the  fidgets,  I  would  be  apt  to  share  my 
meal  with  someone  else  at  the  table. 

I  mentioned  previously  that  my 
powers  of  adjustment  were  taxed  by 


my  new  freedom  at  college,  by  my  new 
task  of  learning  and  by  my  desire  to  be 
as  good  as  any  seeing  doctor  when  I 
should  be  graduated,  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  they  were 
overtaxed,  for  at  once  I  became  dis¬ 
gruntled  and  ill  at  ease.  I  misinter¬ 
preted  the  kindnesses  of  my  classmates 
because  I  did  not  like  the  ways  in 
which  they  chose  to  assist  me.  They 
seemed  to  treat  me  as  though  I  were  a 
blink,  while  I  was  trying  to  be  as  im¬ 
portant  and  as  successful  as  one  who 
saw.  I  never  considered  that  their  un¬ 
familiarity  with  blind  persons  was  no 
less  the  reason  for  their  awkwardness 
than  was  my  own  out-of-placeness  with 
the  sighted.  It  was  only  a  year  since 
I,  a  mere  cog  in  a  blind  machine,  had 
been  removed  from  my  rigid  housing. 
Consequently  it  was  to  take  consider¬ 
able  clashing  before  I  could  fit  into  my 
new  situation.  I  was  so  shaken  up  that 
even  if  someone  had  tried  in  those  days 
to  straighten  me  out  a  bit,  I  should 
have  resented  the  operation.  But  I 
was  no  different  from  many  other  blind 
persons,  educated  in  institutions  and 
then  released  like  birds  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  the  outer  world  is  like. 
Oh,  yes,  I  had  been  out  there,  but 
always  knowing  that  if  things  got  too 
tough  I  could  fly  back  to  the  cage. 

The  First  Year’s  Practice 

But  I  gradually  worked  things  out  in 
the  following  manner:  Everyone  knows 
that  to  an  osteopath  no  subject  is  more 
important  than  anatomy,  and  I  was 
determined  to  get  all  I  could  out  of 
this  course.  A  student  who  was  con¬ 
siderably  older  than  I  offered  to  study 
with  me  so  that  he  might  avail  himself 
of  my  ability  to  understand  and  ex¬ 
plain  the  text.  He  made  many  large 
copies  of  the  drawings  in  the  book  and 
embossed  them  with  a  tracing  wheel 
for  me.  While  they  were  of  some  help 
in  enabling  me  to  understand  what 
was  read  more  clearly,  they  failed  to 
satisfy  me,  because  no  such  drawing 
has  perspective  when  felt,  and  is  little 
better  than  a  mere  diagram.  My  real 
source  of  information  was  the  dissect¬ 
ing  room. 

For  obvious  reasons,  I  cannot  enter 
into  the  details  of  my  exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  experiences  there.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of 
initial  difficulty  from  both  a  factual 
and  emotional  standpoint,  I  succeeded 
in  acquiring  a  thoroughly  adequate 
storehouse  of  specific  information, 
which  is  generally  denied  other  blind 
persons  who  have  no  access  to  similar 
facilities.  The  tissue  and  sectional  dia¬ 
grams  which  were  made  for  me  during 
my  first  two  years  at  college  are  still  in 
my  possession  and  mean  as  much  to  me 
as  they  do  to  one  who  sees,  as  the  men¬ 
tal  images  in  both  cases  are  similar. 

I  entered  the  third  year  hoping  that 
the  lonesomeness  which  had  tortured 
me  during  the  first  half  of  my  college 
days  would  not  return.  Nor  did  it,  for 
the  new  freshman  class  included  some 
members  with  whom  1  formed  endur¬ 
ing  friendships. 

I  was  graduated  in  1919  and  passed 
the  examinations  for  a  license  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  without  any  difficulty.  But  in 
New  York,  had  it  not  been  for  Dr. 
John  H.  Finley,  who  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  who  had  been 
my  adviser  on  numerous  occasions,  I 
might  never  have  been  permitted  to 
practice  in  my  home  town.  I  believe  I 
have  justified  his  confidence  in  me. 

I  practiced  for  one  year  under  ex¬ 
treme  difficulties,  due  to  the  postwar 
increase  in  all  costs  of  living.  I  had 
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LOW  PRESSURE  AIRWHEEL  TIRES 

AT  SLIGHT  EXTRA  COST 


116-INCH  WHEELBASE  •  X-DUAL  FRAME  •  TWO  GLOVE  COMPARTMENTS  IN  DASH 
SOUND-PROOF  ENGINEERING  •  FULL  RANGE  RIDE  CONTROL 
SLIP-STREAM  BODY  •  V-RADIATOR  •  BEAVERTAIL  BACK 


5  DEMOUNTABLE  WOOD  OR  WIRE  WHEELS 

(  Standard  Equipment  at  No  Extra  Cost ) 


T'ALK  about  VALUE— here’s  the  BIG- 
GEST  car  on  the  market  for  the  money— 
md  the  finest. 

ts  wheelbase  is  a  full  116  inches.  Seats  are 
vider,  doors  wider,  seat  backs  higher.  More 
■oom.  More  comfort.  More  car. 

t  has  more  power.  More  speed.  And  finer 
landling  ease.  It  has  the  new  X-Dual  frame 
-the  first  advancement  beyond  the  X-frame. 
t  is  the  strongest  type  of  frame  ever  engi- 
leered.  Super-rigid  and  super-rugged. 

t  has  the  beautiful  new  Slip-Stream  body, 
with  V-radiator,  and  Beavertail  Back  to  avoid 
wind  resistance  and  increase  Nash  top  speed. 


On  both  sides  of  the  instrument  panel  is  a 
chromium-trimmed  parcel  compartment. 

Its  driving  seat  has  finger-tip  adjustment. 

It  has  full-range  Ride  Control— adjustable  at 
the  dash— to  give  instantly  exactly  the  travel- 
comfort  you  prefer  regardless  of  road,  load, 
speed,  or  temperature. 

NEW  NASH 

FIVE  SERIES— $777  TO  $2055 

ALL  PRICES  F.O.B.  FACTORY-SPECIAL  EQUIPMENT  EXTRA 


Its  big,  powerful  7-bearing  motor  has  Bohna- 
lite  aluminum  alloy  pistons  and  connecting 
rods  for  faster  pick-up  and  longer  motor  life. 

Both  body  and  chassis  are  Sound-proofed.  And 
it  has  the  silent  synchro-shift  transmission  and 
free  wheeling. 

Both  the  Big  Six  Series  priced  at  the  factory 
from  $777  to  $935  and  the  Standard  Eight 
Series  priced  from  $965  to  $1095  offer  as  op¬ 
tional  equipment  at  slight  extra  cost  the  new 
Goodyear  Airwheel  tire. 

Everything  you  want  in  a  motor  car  this  new 
Nash  has.  Drive  it  and  see  how  far  Nash 
steps  out  ahead  in  performance  and  quality. 
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very  little  money~ with  which  to  start 
and  could  not  afford  an  office  assistant. 
Miss  Smith,  a  nurse  whom  I  had  met  in 
Philadelphia,  came  to  New  York  to 
work.  She  gave  me  as  much  of  her  time 
as  she  could  spare,  but  this  was  not 
enough  for  my  needs.  It  was  my  good 
fortune,  therefore,  that  a  position  on 
the  faculty  of  the  college  from  which  I 
was  graduated  was  offered  to  me,  of 
which  I  availed  myself. 

After  trying  to  manage  again  by 
living  in  a  fraternity  house,  I  decided 
that  there  were  too  many  persons  in  the 
world  named  Smith  and  offered  to 
change  the  name  of  one  of  them.  My 
offer  was  accepted  eleven  years  ago.  I 
taught  anatomy  for  one  year  after  I 
was  married  and  then  returned  to  New 
York  to  resume  practicing,  or  rather 
to  begin  all  over.  I  had  saved  part  of 
the  salary  I  had  earned  during  the  two 
preceding  years,  but  New  York  soon 
got  most  of  that  and  the  sailing  was 
hard.  Had  it  not  been  for  one  patient 
in  particular— a  woman  with  a  colossal 
understanding  of'  human  nature — I 
might  have  been  forced  to  quit  a  second 
time.  She  advised  me  about  many 
things  concerning  which  I  had  very 
little  useful  knowledge,  and  I  owe  her 
more  than  I  can  ever  hope  to  repay. 

About  seven  years  ago  I  added  to  my 
armamentarium  a  complete  outfit  of 
electrical  machines,  which  I  have  used 
successfully  ever  since.  I  have  never 
shocked  or  burned  a  patient  in  all  this 
time.  I  supervise  all  the  applications 
of  the  electrodes  and  try,  whenever 
convenient,  to  run  the  apparatus  my¬ 
self.  There  are  many  other  things  I  do 
for  patients,  with  the  help  of  my  wife 
of  course,  and  feel  no  more  inferior 
about  my  dependence  upon  her  than 
does  any  other  doctor  who  has  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  his  work. 

“Don’t  you  ever  need  eyes  in  your 
work?”  I  am  often  asked. 

“Of  course,”  I  always  answer,  “I 
got  those  eleven  years  ago.”  My  wife 
has  been  my  able  assistant  most  of  the 
time  since  I  have  been  practicing.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  any  blind 
person  has  ever  risen  in  this  world 
without  such  help  as  I  have  had. 
“Don’t  write  about  me,”  Chester 
Swezey  once  told  a  reporter.  “Write 
about  my  wife.” 

Getting  a  Wider  Vision 

For  some  time  I  have  been  desirous 
of  relieving  my  wife  of  some  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  duties  since  the  arrival  of  our 
three  boys.  I  could  relegate  these 
tasks  to  another  person,  but  her  mind 
would  never  be  at  resLlest  someone 
else  might  not  give  rmAhe  attention 
she  wishes  me  to  have  all  times.  I 
have  solved  the  prob*  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  directing  my  imprests  in  the 
field  of  psychotherapy.  Three  years  ago 
I  began  the  study  of  psychology,  and 
I  have  not  only  been  able  to  discover 
what  is  wrong  with  many  of  my  pa¬ 
tients  and  how  to  cure  them  but  I  have 
learned  much  about  myself. 

After  visiting  my  psychotherapy 
teacher  for  nearly  two  years,  the  hall 
man  stopped  me  one  day  and  asked 
whether  I  could  see  any  better.  He 
thought  my  eyes  were  being  treated. 
“Of  course,”  I  told  him.  “The  world 
never  seemed  so  bright  before  and  I  am 
seeing  things  I  never  thought  existed.” 

“That’s  fine,”  he  marveled.  “He 
must  be  a  great  doctor  if  he  can  make 
a  blind  man  see.” 

I  have  written  about  my  work,  but  I 
can  say  as  much  about  my  play.  My 
outlets  are  as  numerous  as  anyone  could 
desire.  Not  satisfied  with  one  musical 
instrument,  I  bought  a  cello  and  took 
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instructions  for  several  years.  I  never 
became  more  proficient  with  this  in¬ 
strument  than  I  had  with  the  other, 
but  whenever  all  my  other  forms  of 
amusement  grow  stale,  I  still  go  back 
to  the  cello,  and  find  it  is  always  ap¬ 
peasing.  Radio  has  been  more  of  an 
outlet  than  can  be  imagined,  particu¬ 
larly  since  I  have  not  confined  my 
interests  to  the  receiving  end.  About 
five  years  ago  I  went  into  the  trans¬ 
mitting  field,  and  reaching  distant 
points  through  my  own  efforts  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  thrill  worth  experiencing.  A 
stroke  of  the  telegrapher’s  key  over¬ 
comes  much  greater  distances  than 
does  the  stroke  of  a  golf  club.  My  re¬ 
ceiving  and  sending  equipment  is  all  of 
my  own  design.  Broadcast  reception 
never  fails  to  arouse  mental  images.  I 
see  a  sort  of  porthole  before  which 
speakers  and  singers  seem  to  stand. 
When  I  listen  to  music,  however,  I 
never  see  the  performers  but  only  the 
colors  which  I  have  already  described. 

Appreciated  Diversions 

I  can  enjoy  a  theatrical  performance, 
but  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  talkies. 
My  wife,  through  a  word  or  two,  helps 
me  to  draw  upon  my  imagination  when 
we  witness  a  regular  performance,  and 
I  get  a  fairly  good  idea  of  the  action 
from  the  changing  direction  of  the 
actors’  voices.  My  fertile  imagination 
enables  me  to  leave  the  theater  gener¬ 
ally  pretty  well  satisfied.  But  the 
screen  is  little  better  than  a  radio;  the 
pictures  do  not  move.  The  performers 
always  seem  to  occupy  one  position, 
every  time  I  hear  their  voices.  I  sup¬ 
pose  this  is  because  the  recording  equip¬ 
ment  is  the  same  distance  from  the 
actors  at  all  times.  Then,  too,  it  is  very 
hard  to  distinguish  the  voices  of  either 
men  or  women  from  other  persons  of 
the  same  sex. 

Tinkering  with  my  car  is  something 
I  enjoy.  I  seem  to  have  eyes  that  can 
pierce  the  block,  for  I  can  see  each 
valve  as  it  lifts  and  each  spark  plug 
when  it  fires.  I  change  and  patch  my 
own  tires  and  make  many  adjustments 
which  I  have  learned  about  from  my 
friend  Chester,  who  supervises  all  the 
work  done  on  his  trucks  in  his  own 
shop. 

I  enjoy  my  garden  each  year  as 
though  I  could  see  it.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  work  is  done  by  myself,  but 
I  owe  much  of  my  horticultural  suc¬ 
cess  to  my  wife  and  boys,  whose  ages 
are  six,  eight  and  ten.  Perhaps  it  is 
their  enthusiasm  which  gives  me  the 
most  enjoyment  out  of  the  garden,  but 
I  seem  to  feel  that  I  can  see  the  flowers 
myself.  When  the  youngest  of  my  trio 
rushes  in  to  say  that  he  wants  to  show 
me  a  double  petunia  which  is  different 
from  all  the  rest,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
describe  my  mental  image  as  he  tells 
me  that  it  is  yellow  with  pink  edges, 
but  I  am  sure  I  see  what  he  means.  At 
any  rate,  I  see  something  worth  ad¬ 
miring,  even  if  it  is  not  exactly  as  it 
looks.  My  gladiolus  and  irises,  my 
peonies  and  dahlias,  my  zinnias  and 
marigolds  mean  more  to  me  than  I 
can  tell.  I  wouldn’t  miss  the  pleasure 
of  nursing  them  to  perfection  for  many 
other  forms  of  entertainment  which 
occupy  the  leisure  moments  of  some 
who  use  their  eyes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  question  of 
what  my  children  mean  to  me  is  of 
major  importance,  but  what  a  father 
should  mean  to  his  children  is  even 
more  vital.  If  my  boys  thought  that 
their  father  was  blind  and  helpless,  de¬ 
void  of  any  sense  of  responsibility,  they 
might  deserve  pity ;  but  they  think  they 
have  the  best  father  in  the  world.  They 


never  seem  to  think  of  me  as  blind,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  when  they  smile  and 
when  they  frown,  because  I  can  talk  to 
them  about  places  which  I  have  visited, 
because  I  can  understand  their  prob¬ 
lems,  their  emotions  and,  more  partic¬ 
ularly,  because  they  believe  I  can  see 
in  the  dark.  They  have  proved  this 
point  to  their  own  satisfaction  time 
and  time  again. 

“Am  I  moving  my  hands?”  asked 
Bobbie. 

“Sure,”  I  replied. 

“How  did  you  know?”  was  his  next 
question. 

“Is  this  rose  pink?”  asked  Teddie. 

“Of  course  it  is,”  I  told  him. 

“I  think  I’ll  wear  the  blue  tie  to¬ 
day,”  I  told  my  wife. 

“I’m  sure  daddy  can  see,”  said  Mor¬ 
timer,  “because  he  has  so  many  ties 
and  he  can  pick  out  a  blue  one.”  They 
have  learned  how  to  tell  me  in  a  word 
about  the  scenery  we  pass  through  on 
our  drives;  I  can  tell  by  something  in 
their  hands  when  we  approach  the 
curb  on  our  walks,  and  yet  they  do  not 
realize  that  they  themselves  are  little 
messengers. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  life  to  a 
blind  person  isn’t  always  unbearable. 
He  need  not  be  separated  from  the 
world;  he  can  relieve  his  anxiety  feel¬ 
ings;  he  may  sublimate  his  emotions; 
he  can  satisfy  his  curiosity  and  com¬ 
pensate  those  upon  whom  he  is  depend¬ 
ent.  He  fails  in  his  adjustment  when  he 
construes  his  blindness  as  an  affliction. 

Where  Blindness  is  a  Help 


blissful  Minutes 


Twenty-five  years  in  the  dark!  It 
doesn’t  seem  so.  There  have  been  times, 
of  course,  when  the  clouds  of  adversity 
hung  low,  obscuring  the  sunshine  that 
lay  ahead,  but  through  experience  I 
knew  where  to  take  refuge  and  how  to 
repair  the  damage  caused  by  the  storms 
when  they  did  break.  It  has  not  been 
my  aim  to  write  an  autobiography;  I 
have  wanted  merely  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  special  psychology  of 
the  blind,  which  the  seeing  do  not  rec¬ 
ognize  and  the  blind  will  not  always 
admit.  Like  a  neurotic,  who  must  ad¬ 
mit  first  that  the  trouble  lies  within 
his  own  mind,  a  blind  person  must 
recognize  that  the  mental  images  he 
perceives  are  not  outside  himself ;  that 
they  are  resurrected  out  of  memories  of 
what  things  looked  like  when  he  could 
see  and  have  been  reawakened  by  his 
remaining  senses,  thoughts  and  emo¬ 
tions.  This  admission  at  all  times  will 
be  the  greatest  aid,  I  feel,  in  helping 
those  who  must  go  through  their  lives 
without  eyes  of  their  own  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  requirements  of  a 
world  in  which  the  rest  of  the  people 
have  definite  advantages  over  them. 

There  are  some  things  the  blind  can 
do  which  should  make  the  seeing  en¬ 
vious.  I  can  read  in  bed  without  dis¬ 
turbing  the  rest  of  the  family  by  hav¬ 
ing  to  keep  on  the  lights.  I  can  change 
the  fuse  in  the  cellar  when  no  flash  light 
is  available.  I  can  make  mechanical 
adjustments  without  removing  parts 
in  order  to  see  what  I  am  doing,  and 
I  can  shave  without  a  mirror.  But  the 
greatest  advantage  of  all  is  my  ability 
to  form  mental  pictures  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  described  to  me  by  my  neurotic 
patients  without  having  such  images 
blurred  by  visual  stimuli.  Such  pa¬ 
tients  regard  my  inability  to  see  a  de¬ 
cided  advantage  to  them,  particularly 
when  they  wish  to  describe  subjects  of 
a  delicate  nature.  My  ability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  conflicts  of  others  is  my  reas¬ 
surance  that  my  life  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  has  not  been 
twenty-five  years  in  the  dark. 


of  Havana  Charm 

Perhaps,  like  everybody  else,  you’re 
watching  pennies,  but  here’s  one  im¬ 
portant  saving  that’s  easy  to  make 
and  easy  to  take!  B.  T.  A.’s  . . .  at 
each  .  .  .  instead  of  15^  perfectos! 
Ten  9-minute  editions  of  the  mel¬ 
lowest,  most  satisfying  cigar  you 
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minute  big  cigar.  An  hour  and  a  half 
of  real  Havana  charm  for  15^  instead 
of  three-quarters  of  an  hour!  Try 
B.  T.  A.’s  for  their  economy  and 
you’ll  buy  ’em  again  and  again  for 
their  winning  Havana  taste.  They’re 
thrift  .  .  .  with  a  thrill! 
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“Why,”  sneered  the  other,  “the 
Civil  Guard  are  still  at  their  old  stuff, 

I  see!  ‘Inquire  the  identity  of  all 
strangers.’  Very  well.  My  name  is 
Florestan  Casamayor,  of  the  32d 
Pursuit  Squadron,  attached  to  the 
Field  of  the  Four  Winds  at  Madrid.” 

“Not  any  more,”  said  the  corporal 
meaningly. 

“No,  not  any  more.  Now,  then,  to 
beat  you  to  the  next  question,  I  am 
here  because  I  have  to  live  somewhere. 

I  suppose  there  is  no  objection  to 
that.” 

“No,  so  long  as  you  behave  yourself. 

I  heard  some  yelling  here,  and  some 
speeches  about  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  that  sort  of  trash.  We  have  free¬ 
dom  and  the  will  of  the  majority,  but 
we  also  have  this!”  He  touched  the 
queer,  cocked,  patent-leather  hat  he 
wore.  “This  decides  whether  the  ma¬ 
jority  can  do  as  it  wants  to  or  not.” 

■  “You  have  yourself  here  and  four 
men,”  said  Florestan  between  his 
teeth.  “There  are  no  reenforcements 
this  side  of  Seville,  where  they  have  all 
they  can  handle  as  it  is !  Don’t  talk  to 
me!” 

“Come,”  said  the  corporal  in  an 
easier  tone,  and  drawing  his  chair 
nearer  to  the  table.  “Don’t  let  us  mis¬ 
take  each  other.”  He  unbuttoned  a 
pocket  of  his  tunic  and  took  out  a  short 
length  of  green  ribbon,  which  he  laid 
on  the  table  and  began  to  smooth  with 
his  thumb  nail. 

“What  color  would  you  say  this 
is?”  he  asked  softly. 

The  aviator  started  in  his  chair. 
“Why,”  said  he  after  a  short  pause, 
“I  would  say  it  was  green.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  have  the  same  color  on  my  hat,” 
said  Florestan,  taking  off  the  overseas 
cap  he  wore  and  laying  the  green  tassel 
on  its  front  beside  the  bit  of  ribbon. 

“You  wear  it  on  your  head?”  asked 
the  corporal. 

“Well,  I  wear  it  on  my  heart  too.” 
Florestan  slapped  the  breast  of  his 
green  uniform. 

The  corporal  gave  a  sarcastic  grunt. 
“I  thought  so,”  said  he.  “You  open 
your  trap  again  about  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  I’ll  denounce  you  as  a 
royalist.” 

The  rage  of  the  aviator  was  some¬ 
thing  to  see.  His  face  went  white,  and 
he  hammered  the  table. 

“And  you?”  he  cried.  “And  you? 
You  showed  me  the  green  first!  I’ll 
denounce  you,  and  they’ll  hang  you!” 

“Si  home!”  grinned  the  corporal. 
“Denounce  me  as  a  royalist,  as  a 
Communist,  as  the  devil  hot  from 
where  he  lives,  they’ll  all  believe  you ! 
They  think  the  Civil  Guard  is  every¬ 
thing  you  say !  But  you  Eagles  of  Lib¬ 
erty,  now,  to  have  one  of  them  de¬ 
nounced  as  a  bird  of  prey,  that  would 
be  another  matter!” 

The  corporal  stood  up,  kicked  back 
his  chair,  slapped  his  pistol  into  place 
on  one  hip  and  his  sword  into  place  on 
the  other,  and  twirled  his  mustaches. 
“Behave  yourself  and  you  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear,”  said  he.  Then  he  stalked 
out,  gloved  hands  behind  his  back. 

“ Adio /”  said  the  corporal  as  he 
passed  Baldomero  and  Conchita  on  the 
bench. 

“Adio!”  replied  Baldomero,  touch¬ 
ing  his  hat.  “So,  Conchita,  as  I  was 
saying,  all  changes.  The  world  grows 
older.  Kings  go,  republics  come.  The 
corrida  also.  Here,  now,  we  have 
young  lads  who  have  not  yet  done 
their  military  service.  Two  months, 


three  months,  as  novilleros,  then  they 
take  their  alternative,  and  behold  them 
matadors,  and  they  scarcely  dry  be¬ 
hind  the  ears!  Hay  aqui  justisia?  No. 
And  why?  Because  these  children 
cannot  fight  a  decent-sized  bull,  and 
all  the  trouble  I  put  into  raising  them 
is  lost,  because  the  managers  will  not 
buy  them.” 

“I  should  think,”  said  Conchita 
timidly,  “that  you  would  prefer  to  be 
in  the  tavern  business.  People  must 
always  eat  and  drink,  and  do  not  have 
to  have  any  advertising  or  any  trickery 
to  make  them  do  so.” 

“There  are  those,”  smiled  Baldo¬ 
mero,  “who  have  their  calling  in  their 
blood.  When  the  day  comes  that  I 
cannot  fork  a  horse  and  have  no  more 
hidalgos  to  nurse,  then  the  last  hidalgo 
and  I  will  go  to  our  graves  together. 
Bueno.  Me  voy  ya.” 

“So  soon? ”  pleaded  Conchita.  “ This 
is  Sunday!” 

“I  know,”  answered  Baldomero, 
“but  it  is  also  midsummer,  and  I  have 
eight  hidalgos  that  must  go  to  Valencia 
tomorrow.  If  I  have  them  in  the  cages 
before  daybreak,  that  will  be  one  less 
hot  day  they  will  have  to  spend  in 
them.” 

Again  he  bowed  low,  then  went  into 
the  cafe,  said  good-by  to  Papa  Chacon 
and  to  Florestan.  The  aviator  still  sat 
at  his  table  before  his  untasted  glass, 
and  barely  replied  to  Baldomero’s  fare¬ 
well. 

It  was  several  miles  across  the 
marisma  to  the  Count  of  Cobaleda’s 
ranch;  it  was  still  hot  and  the  dust  rose 
from  the  brown,  burned,  uneven  plain. 
This  was  terrible  stuff  to  feed  bulls  on, 
thought  Baldomero.  The  matter  of 
fodder  had  been  one  of  his  greatest 
worries,  and  that  of  his  father  before 
him.  For  years  they  had  tried  to  pas¬ 
ture  their  bulls  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  where  Quintiliano  Cespedes 
owned  pleasant  fields,  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  groves  of  olive  trees,  and  from 
the  hot  south  wind  by  a  series  of 
ridges.  But  Quintiliano  raised  sheep, 
and  was,  moreover,  an  enemy  of  the 
corrida.  It  was  he,  it  was  said,  that  had 
inspired  the  infamous  decrees  against 
the  corrida  under  the  dictator.  The 
dictator  now  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  so 
also  was  the  King,  and  likewise  Quin- 
tiliano’s  sheep. 

Baldomero  laughed  despite  the  dust. 
Let  that  be  a  lesson  to  all  who  would 
attack  the  corrida.  Well,  now,  the  for¬ 
age  matter  would  be  settled.  Once 
the  shipment  to  Valencia  was  well  on 
the  way,  he  must  see  about  moving  the 
hidalgos.  This  would  be  difficult.  The 
young  bulls  up  to  four  years  of  age 
were  easy  to  handle,  but  after  that 
they  became  savage,  proud,  loving 
solitude,  impatient  of  their  rights, 
ready  to  fight  anyone  anywhere  for 
any  reason.  Hence  the  name  hidalgo. 
In  the  summertime  the  heat  bothered 
them,  they  were  forced  to  move  about 
more  for  water  and  forage,  the  con¬ 
tinual  cutting  out  from  the  herd  of 
those  destined  for  the  ring  irritated 
them. 

However,  the  herd  could  be  moved. 
A  little  urging,  a  little  teamwork  on 
the  part  of  the  garrochistas,  and  some 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  time. 

His  thoughts  then  returned  to  Con¬ 
chita.  In  Andalusia  a  man  follows  his 
destiny  blindly.  If  a  woman  will  share 
it  with  him,  well  and  good;  if  not,  he 
follows  it  alone.  Baldomero,  however, 
unconsciously  sighed.  If  he  had  no 
son,  who  would  care  for  the  hidalgos 


after  he  had  gone,  and  carry  on  the 
race  of  Cobaleda? 

Other  things  occurred,  however,  to 
prevent  the  early  transfer  of  the  hidal¬ 
gos  to  their  new  pastures.  Once  the 
shipment  had  been  sent  to  Valencia, 
there  came  a  hurried  telegram  from  the 
Count,  who  was  running  about  Spain 
selling  his  bulls,  to  send  eight  to 
Ronda,  for  there  had  been  a  train 
wreck  and  the  bulls  from  another 
ganaderia  destined  for  the  fair  there 
had  all  been  killed.  Once  that  was 
done,  another  rush  order  came  from 
Murcia,  where  they  were  putting  on  a 
corrida  in  a  hurry,  an  extraor dinar ia. 
So,  then,  it  was  three  weeks  before 
Baldomero  could  get  around  to  moving 
the  hidalgos,  and  since  he  was  short- 
handed  with  so  many  men  gone  with 
the  extra  shipments,  he  took  horse  and 
rode  into  Las  Cabezas,  to  see  if  he 
might  get  some  men  to  help  him. 

It  was  a  week  day,  but  no  one 
worked  in  the  fields.  Every  farmhouse 
that  Baldomero  passed  was  deserted. 
Further  than  that,  though  the  day  was 
burning  hot  and  the  dust  rose  like 
ashes  from  a  volcano,  every  window 
was  shuttered,  every  door  barred. 

“Home,”  he  muttered,  “ que  pasa?” 
He  spurred  his  horse  and  clattered  into 
Las  Cabezas  at  a  gallop.  A  deserted 
street,  shuttered  windows,  a  row  of 
empty  hitching  rings  against  the  wall 
of  the  Venta  Chacon.  The  door  was 
shut. 

“Hey,  inside  there!”  cried  Baldo¬ 
mero,  riding  up  to  the  door  and  kicking 
it  with  his  iron  bucket-shaped  stirrup. 
“What  happens  here?  No  tene  mieo, 
que  aqui  estoy,  Baldomero  Garcia!” 

With  that  a  shutter  opened,  and 
Conchita’s  tear-streaked  face  peered 
out. 

“Conchita!  What  is  the  matter? 
Is  there  a  bull  loose?  Why  wasn’t  I 
told - ” 

“Baldomero!  My  father — the  riot¬ 
ers — it  is  Casamayor,  the  aviator — the 
church — ai  de  mi!  Holy  Virgin,  have 
mercy  upon  us!” 

“Rioters?  What  rioters?  Where  is 
your  father?” 

“They  came  here  this  morning! 
They  said  he  had  kept  the  money  for 
the  unemployed!  They  threw  stones! 
He  went  for  Corporal  Borrego,  and  has 
not  come  home!” 

From  the  direction  of  the  church 
came  wild  yells,  and  that  peculiar 
snarling,  packlike  sound  that  an  angry 
mob  makes. 

“Conchita!”  said  Baldomero  rap¬ 
idly.  “Come!  I  will  help  you  now. 
Give  me  your  hand!  Jump  up  here, 
quickly  now,  onto  the  horse  behind 
me!  I’ll  take  you  to  your  Aunt  Jose- 
fina’s.  They  would  do  you  no  harm,  of 
course,  but  the  venta  is  not  a  safe  place 
for  you  alone!  There!  Now  we’re  off! 
Don’t  cry,  my  little  one;  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear!  Hold  on  to  my  shoulder!” 

Down  the  street  they  galloped,  more 
kicking  at  a  door,  more  declaration  of 
identity;  then,  Conchita  safely  depos¬ 
ited  at  her  aunt’s  house,  Baldomero 
turned  his  horse  and  galloped  in  the 
other  direction — toward  the  sound  of 
riot  and  disorder  about  the  church. 

The  church  of  Las  Cabezas,  like  a 
great  many  in  Spain,  had  once  been  a 
mosque,  but  like  very  few,  it  had  been 
a  church  before  that.  It  was  a  small 
church  with  a  bell  tower,  and  a  square 
before  it.  In  this  square,  massed  thickly, 
was  a  crowd  of  men,  sopie  on  foot, 
some — among  them  certain  of  Baldo¬ 
mero’s  own  garrochistas — on  horseback. 


On  the  fountain  in  the  center  of  the 
square  stood  Florestan  Casamayor,  his 
green  aviator’s  uniform  dirtier  than 
ever.  Apparently  he  had  just  finished  a 
speech,  for  the  crowd  was  buzzing  and 
had  begun  to  weave  and  stir  like  a  herd 
of  bulls  newly  aroused. 

Baldomero  looked  at  them  as  he  rode 
through.  There  were  many  there  he  did 
not  know,  city  dwellers  by  their  clothes,’ 
but  Andalusians  by  the  darkness  of  thej 
skin. 

As  he  drew  near  the  fountain  it  was 
plain  what  these  men  were  about] 
There  were  huge  bundles  of  hay  there—/ 
Baldomero’s  hay,  brought  with  such 
effort  from  Lebrija  for  his  hidalgos — 
huge  bidones  of  gasoline,  a  great  many 
torches  made  of  rags  wrapped  about 
sticks. 

“Hey!”  cried  some  of  the  crowd. 
“Where  are  you  riding  that  horse  to? 
Pull  that  lad  off  and  teach  him  better 
manners !” 

“No!”  cried  others.  “It  is  Baldo¬ 
mero!  Viva!  Hurray  for  Baldomero! 
A  good  republican !  Viva  Baldomero !  ” 

Baldomero  dismounted  and  clam¬ 
bered  onto  the  rim  of  the  fountain. 
From  the  crowd  came  sullen  shouts: 
“No  more  speeches!  Who  do  you 
think  you  are?  Enough  words!  To 
work!” 

Balancing  himself  on  the  iron  grill- 
work  where  people  getting  water  rest 
their  buckets,  Florestan  also  regarded 
Baldomero  darkly. 

“  What  now,  cowboy?  ”  he  demanded. 

Baldomero,  grinning,  turned  to  the 
crowd,  shoving  his  sugar-loaf  hat  to  the 
back  of  his  head. 

“Compare,”  he  began,  “I’ve  got  to 
move  the  hidalgos  across  the  river.  I’m 
short-handed,  you  know,  with  so  many 
men  away  with  bulls.  .  .  .  Oselito, 
will  you  take  Tio  Juan  and  two  men 
and  go  to  Los  Oleastros?  The  herd  was 
headed  that  way  last  night.  Now,  how 
many  will  volunteer  to  go  with  me?  A 
duro  apiece  and  supper.  How  many  ?  ” 

Baldomero’s  garrochistas  started  to 
move  away,  and  with  them,  after  some 
hesitation,  went  two  or  three  horsemen, 
“to  see  the  fun.”  Certain  of  the  crowd 
thereupon  shouted  their  willingness  to 
go  with  Baldomero.  Certain  others, 
however,  objected. 

“No!”  they  shouted.  “Who  is  this 
chico  ?  Get  off  of  here !  We’ve  got  work 
to  do!  Work  first,  play  after !” 

“Work?”  asked  Baldomero.  “What 
work?” 

“We’re  go  jig  to  burn  the  church!” 

“Burn  theplhurch?  Oh,  I  wouldn’t 
do  that!  Lisfen,  compare!  This  is  my 
hay  you’ve  got  here!  The  man  that 
gave  it  to  you  gets  fired  tonight !  You’re 
not  going  to  burn  my  hay.  Home !  Que 
no!  I  need  that  hay  for  my  bulls!” 

“Now  you  see?”  shouted  Florestan 
to  the  crowd.  “Just  what  I  was  telling 
you!  What  can  the  republic  do?  We 
make  every  effort  to  please,  to  keep  our 
promises,  but  the  mayor,  the  Civil 
Guard,  the  old  royalists  and  all  their 
followers  are  against  us!  We  want  to 
give  you  people  the  land !  How  can  we 
with  everyone  against  us  ?  Support  the 
republic,  you  men  all,  and  you’ll  see 
how  quickly  we’ll  give  you  the  land 
and  make  you  all  rich !  Down  with  the 
counter-revolutionists !  ” 

“  Viva!”  shouted  Baldomero.  “Hur¬ 
ray  for  us!  Down  with  the  counter- 
revolutionists!” 

“  Hurray !  ”  cheered  the  crowd,  and  at 
Baldomero’s  invitation  cheered  again 
and  again,  until  they  were  quite  hoarse. 

(Continued  on  Page  48J 
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